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spect A kind of public opinion, even beyond
the circles of those interested, seemed to de-
mand the dismissal of the new judges and the
recall of the old. Let us not, however, suffer
ourselves to be misled. The destruction of
the ancient parliaments, and the organization
of a magistracy with the sole function of ad-
ministering justice without meddling with gov-
ernment or politics, was the essential condition
of the civil, economical, and political reforms
that might have anticipated the violence of
the closing century, and might have permitted
the French Revolution to accomplish its work
by a gradual substitution of the principles
of modern government for those of the Old
Regime. M. de Larcy considers the recall of
the parliaments as the first step in the direction
of a policy that could end only in danger.1

Turgot agreed with all his colleagues save
Maurepas in opposing the recall. " We are
assured," says the Me"tra correspondence, " that
the king was obliged to take everything upon
himself, and even to make use of his authority
to bring it about, the members of his Council
being of a contrary opinion." But Maurepas,
more dexterous than Turgot, finally isolated
him. Condorcet wrote to Turgot to urge him
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